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ABSTRACT \ * ^ - . . 

An intensive study of twentjt five primary classrooms 
with and vi^h1o.ut aides suggested that teachers with aides displayed 
more evidence of job satisfaction ia teaching and were able -to devote 
more time to teaching activities they valued. Teachers with aides 
were able to devote more time to instruction and less, time on ^ 
classroom management Adhere was no tfarked evidence that teacher aides 
altered the teacher •! ability to i'ndivid.ualize instruction or to 
create glreater pupil involvement. Teachers interviewed preferr-ed 
spending* money on a teacher ^aide than, on classroom materials, 
equipment, or consultants. (Author) ' ' " , 
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ABSTRACT 



An-intensive study of twenty-five primary class- 
rooms with ^nd without aides suggested that teachers 
with aides displayed more evidence of job* satisfac- 
tion in teaching and were able to devote more time 
to teaching activities tJiey valued. Teachers with 
aides were able to devote* more time^to instruction 
and less time on classroom management. Jhe^re v^as 
♦ no ma^rked evidence that teacher aides altereB the 
teacher's ability 'to individualize instruction v/ 
or to creata greater pupil invplvement. 
Teachers interviewed preferred spending 
money on» a teacher aide than on classroom 
ma'terials, equipment, or consultants. 



, During the 1960 's a variety of innovative ideas were tra^s- 
foritied with zeal into educational realities. The theoretical 
notions spawned during the 1940 's and 1950 's ytere grasp'ed by 
energetic reformers as a means to cure all of schooling.' s ills. 
With sincere vision and strorig conyiction, these reformers 
sought an increasing amount of governmental^ and foundation 
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support to put tpje^e ideas iivto practice. Bub, as the winds of 

change have didd down, the pl^aiSgitt^ists of the 1970's. stand rn 

the dust of those earlier dreams, sifting through it 'for the bits 

and. pieces tha^ have withstood the trials of timei 

Staff differentiation was one Of the concepts that paptured 

the fancy 5^ these reformers (Allen, 1969, 1973; Caldwell, 1973; 

Ei^lish, 1969; Fiorino, 1972). It was implemented ^n several 

model school district-s th*rou\ghput the country — one 'being Temple 

City, California (HEW, 1^73)^ A visit to that district tod^iy 

reveals only^ vestiges 'Of the grand sctreme tbat once existe*d. It - 

IS possible that the pleas for models that produce a complete 
« 

overhaul of a social system in one fell ^vt)op are not manageable. 
It may. be that . the-taruQ^ ref o^rmers are those who see the larger 
vision but move forward one step at a time, making sure the prac- 
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tice follows the drumbeat. 



Ohe of the aspects of the full blown scheme of staff ^ • 
differentiation is the^ utilization of aides withfn the .cTass- 
room. Teacher aides was a staffing idea that grew out of the 
teacher shortage during World War II and continued during the 
"baby boom" of the 1950 's. 

A comparison>6f the contemiJt)rary classroom with one 'of 
a century ago wduld sharply reveal the increasing complexity 
of "the work of^ teaching (Cubberly, 1910). Today's classroopi ^ 
teacher jieeds . to possess 4. wider range of knowledge and skills, 
jBuch as the knowledge of child developnfent and the psychologijcal 



principles; of^ learning, ability to' jud^e *a ' vas,t arraj of ' • • 

-currlcular materials and eva;Lvate a multiplicity of .testing. 

djevices, -and skill in' operating a^Variety of audiovisual machines ' 

^nd in managing the work: of ' others. At the safne tim^. there 

,is increasing pressure to individualize ii^struc tiorf^to Ineet ^ 

the wide rang'e of dif rerencfe^ ^among pupils* within the classn- ' > 

• • • ^ * 

rdom (Goodlad, 1966) . -Teachers are a^ttempting to* use a variety * 

of ^ instructional groupings*, provide a wide selection of . - 

V v J ^ \ • 

educational opportunities and promote l^arjii^ig , achievement v 

according to the range^ of ability cfid interest, within a given 

group. To-- the novice who anters the classroom , for the 'first*. 

time, the work of t'^actling* appear^* to be ' overwhelming ^Dre^ban, 19 70 

' ' ^ \ \ \ ' ^ 

. , A means to assist the classroom teacher to meet \he demands 

placed upon Him, schools are ejnployiTig. te^hefr aide's. The. western 

states ^SCHP^ employing the greatest number of ^these 'aii^es- (Moffatt, > 

s ' ^ ' ' 

•1972). 'Currently, within the ^ate 'of California, there is J 
pressure to restri:^cture tW^ primary, ^i^^ades to -promote individual- ^ 
ization of instruction for pupils (Statd ;of ^Calif olrnia, 1972)\ 
As F%:t of this planner providing for the upi^que "differences \ 
of thirty pupils withiji a classi^oom,^ f und^ are' provided fpr the 
hiring 6f teacher, iides Many other * feder^jL and fftate projects 
mandate the hiring of- teacher' aides, to meet the requirdfnents of 
'their educational programs. In th^Cfity of Los^^Angeljfes , the ^ • \ 



^%ik^et population of this study, about .13^ aidBS wfei^^.Jiired in 
1966C^Today district recorc^s show that approximatelj^ 9 ,'000. , 
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aides are employed throughout 'the distr ict s. U tilization of such 

a large number of aides would suggest that, their work is valued? 

^ This^.atudy was undertako^n to examine a^ects'of the ecog- 
logical impagt of placing teachei*^ aides within the primary cla?s 
room. -Th^ intent was to describe the differences in^work 

* functions^ of teachers and the educational characteristics of . 

^ clas£!rrooms with and without the^e tteacher aides. This study was 
designed to: (1) provide useful ^information to policymakers on 
the employment of teacher aides; (2) extend knowledge class- 

' room observational methodology; and (3) develop and implement a 
model to study th^ -work of >teachin3N 

Goodlad ^has suggested that^ placing too much early emphasis 

,on pupil achievement as the primary measure of the worth of an . 
innovation may cau$e ev'aluators to miss other significant? dif- 
ferences brought about by that change M'Goodlad/^ 1975).' Internal 
as"sesslTients may bring to light many other worth\€hile pu;rposes 

^^or an innovation th^t may be lost if only the external measure 
of pupil achievement is taken. Based , on that reafeonipg, this 
study examined the contextual factors of the classroom rather 
than l?upil achievement. Since the first ^ar of an innovation 
IS often fraught with trial* and erroi: and one' may be measuring 
a "non-event (Charters, 1973)," ^it was decided to study only 
classrooms in which aides had been 'employed 'for more than one • 
year. • . • 
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The sample population cpnsisted of- five element-^ry schools,, 
K - grade' 6, located within the Qreat^r Los Angeles -area in 
Calif 9rnia. 'Thirteen self-'contained primary cflassrooms with 
teacher aides and twelve^ self-contained primary classrooms 
wi>thout .teSf^er aides were selected. Each school in th,e study 
was^ composed of approximately twenty-five to thirty claesroems- 
with twenty-^ix tou thirty pupils assigned to each ciassxQom. 
The- pupils from four classrooms in each subsample were drawn 
from lower-middle cf'lass schools^ each school composed of 40 to 
50 percent Mexi^an-Arterican children.- Nine classrooms in the 
subs^ple of .classrooms wit.h teacher aides and ^ eight classrooms 
in the subsample of classrooms, wi th no teacher aides wete drawn 
front §chools wi-1:h, middle- to upper middle-class Caucasian pflpils. 
Data gathererd. frqjn^ €he'^ teacher ifitervigW on number' of years of' 
teaching^ ^^perience;^ nmnber/ of years at- the primary le^el, and . 
lev^ of educational attainment indicated ho sighificaot * 
differences between the t^o subsamples of .teachers. 

< Records of the employment of aides in Los Angeles City and 
surrounding communities suggested that most classroom ip^truc- 
tional aides were employed during the first three' hours of 
formal instruction in the. morning. Since this study was probing* 
the effects of* aides, it was decided to limit the classroom \^ 
observations to th^*morning. 

A survey, of the available instruments for measuring . teaching 
and^ review of the ' literature revealed limited Work had beeft done 
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on the full-spectrum teaching activi^ties. Therefore, the' * 

• ^-»^ 
model 6f central and relate4 teaching activities, shbwn in 

it * . 

i • • ^ < 

Figure 1, was developed* This model w^s derived fropi the philo- 

sopjiic^l work of Lortie, Green and Qoode (Lor tie, 1^69; Green, 

1971; Goode, *'1969) , and work by organizational theorists (Blaus 

and 'Scott", 1969;^ Carvfer a,nd Sergiovanni , 1969; Katz, 1964;' 
V * • ^ ^ • 

iLikert, 1967; Tannenbaum, 19£6;* and Weber, 1947). While many 
ideas about the nature 'of the w^rk of ,teachi^ Were gleaned from 



the^e scholar^/ the^ author assumes full r'esponsibj^ty for t^he 



parnicular synthesis of their ideas, ' ' \ — - 

Lortie^ states tl^at instruction is the central act:ivity of 

teaching 'and Green continues^ the argument, adding that instruction^ 

is the form of teaching that requires 'the greatest degree of 

intellect. In his study of • prof essions , Goode mentions that one 

/ 

criterion of a profession is a highly defined body of knowledge, 
which is^ acquired anc* sanctioned for use only* by those persons 
seeking to enter thab profession. Though education of teachers 
lacks such a cJefined body of «knowled^e at this 'time (Dreeban, 
1970) , the. activities related to the planning of instruction,./** 
instr.uctioh, and evaluationlfj^f ii)struction dome closest to' ' 
confining those elements of teaching which might some day provide 
this d-efined body of knowledge. Therefore, in the development 
of this model, plajining ^for instruction, instruction^ and 
evaluation of instruction were situated as the central activities 
of teaching. 



^ In, this model, the teacher i-s depicted, as .derating wi'thih 



a given social^, system of the society, a particular school, 



ari€ the claSlsrootn. The teacher is seen as an individual with 
a unique set oi ^Values whiph) serve as a b'eiichmark in the selectioA ' 

)•.*./*•• 

of altetn^tivfes for- any* teaching decision that must be made. 
During-sthe process of instructing, the teacher must deal with some 
area of subject- j^a^te^ within some medium with the intent of 
producing^cert^in learning outcomes with children-. ^ The effect . ^ 
of thevteach^r ' SMvork reaches the society through ch^ges in 
the behavior of r&arners, , , • • * * 

' In the work of teaching,- teacher^ do perform many other • 
telat-ed tasks (Dreeban, 1970 , 1973; Lortie, 1973; Green, 1971)*; - 
This model hypothesized that thes^ related tasks Qf^- teaching cou5.'d 
be placed in discrete catfegorifes of clerical f unctions prepata- 
tion of material^ preparation of facilities, ciasferoom manage- 
ment, supervision, and administration. Management thepry suggested 
that a teacher cOuld delegate these related teaching tasks to 
other individuals w«ithin the school hierarchy. A school 'clerk 
could handle record keeping; materials coyld be purchased 
"rea'dy-made" frdm manufacturers; ,a custodiaii could handle the 
facilities; assistants ' could org^ni-ze and control the children ./ 
within th^ ciass?w^m; a supervise^ could perform necessaziy- 
monitoring ficinctions; and the principal and central office 
stciff could ^andle administrative vfork. . 



the appropr 1 ate uni t 
measurement to record difference ir\; teacher behavior .with 



A second consideration v^as th^appropriate unit •of 



TABLE 1 



COMPARISON OF .25 PRIMARY TEACHERS • RANK ORDER 
• OF JDfiAL' AND ACTUAL USE OF CLASSROOM TIME 



1 



•1 



ORDER OF 
CAmSORjES OF 



USE OF TIME 



INSTRUCTION 

PLANNING FOR 
INSTRUCTION 

EVALUATION OF 
Il^STRUCTION 

CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT^ 

t 

SUPERVISION 

CLERICAL 

PREPARATION 
OF FACILITIES 

ADMINISTRATION^ 

PREPARATION 
OF MATEJ^IALS^ 



ACTUAL USE OF TIME IN MINUTES ' 

It 

TEACHERS WITH AIDgS^ TEACHERS WITHOUT* AIDES 

' ; ' — : ' — ■ 



39. 34 
18.64 

37.63, 

29.52 

i5.50 
5.36 

2.94 
7. 16 

11.06 



33.42. 
20 .69 

.40.42 

40.09 

14,0'3 
4.57 

2.57 
6.53 



I'OTAL' TIME 
I 



\ 



167.15 



154.15 



Raftk order of teaching activities was d^ived from mean response's of 
all 25 teachers on the quest^onaire " Inventory ,pf Teaching Tasks;" 

Id ^ ^ 

Each teacher was observed 180 consecutive minutes for tvi mornings. 

This table depicts the mean 'time spent in each category -per morning. 

^Jon-teaching activities accoCint for the remainder of the time. 



♦ Differences betW.een teachers with and witho 
at .02 level. 



urr ai 



des was significant 



•"jDif fer ences between teachers with and .without aides was significant 
at .01 level. ' • ^ . 

- ■ 

■ ■ 10 • • . • ^, • 



( 



TABLE 2 ■ - , 9 

F8EQUENCY OF bfiLSERVATIONS^'oF TEACHERS AND AIDES 
IN VARIOUS-SIZED >UPIL GROUPINGS : 



c ■ 

Teachers Teachers 



* Group " .without Aides* with Aides 

r •- — ■ 



-Aides 



Individual ^ 


5 

t 


12 


•18 


Samll, 2-6 pupils 




17 - ■ . 


J 33 


Moderate, 7-12 pupils 


43 


. ' • ^37 


9 


La]pge, l^Srwhole class^ 


<• 

\ 20 


8 


11 


Whole class 


- '37 




-13 


"More than Whole class 


■ 2 • 


0 


' 0 


Alone ' • , 


0 


0 


' 19 



I 



/TOTAL ' ' . 122 . 103 103 



' Teachers who shared the use of' an aide wei:^ classified- 
as. teachers .without^ aides during, the f ive^-miriute observations 
when no aid.e Was assigned to ithem.« Thes,e teacjiers "were 
classified as such for this analysis only. . ^ 

a' ' ■ ' b 



p < .06 p < ..07 
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c^'nd' wxtnqut "aides. • The -work by flarnischf e^ger and Wiley " 

/ * * ^ » 

made " a /sound ^rguiaent f or 'usin;^ time as an- appropriate mea^ur^^^ . 

/ ^. ^ ^ * V * - • , 

for recording quafttitative differences (Harnischf eger fend 

ViXeyL *1975) . But allocation of tinie also takes into account 

the values a' person JipTds 'regardin^vWh^t is more^wQrttmh-ile . . 

It was 'assumed that the way teachers allocated classrooift time ' 

should jpef iect.'^he values and beliefs in* what is most iii^ortant 

in teaching. Therefore, the i!)lacement of a tearcher ^ide under the 

jurisdiction of a^-teacher should make it possible for the ' 

teacher to delegate tasks in the categories related'to teaching 

and devote more time to the central activities of te^phii^'. 

• ~ — " • ♦ ' "> 

V - ' . • , \ ^ , . 

Two trained observe3;s visited each classrooTu for ^180 , 

miqutes on two different d^ys of the week to record, the 

amount of time each teacher devoted to each category of , - 

teachi^ng. /Using a -stopwatch, the observers independently 

recorded the work of the teacher, for 1L8O cDnsecutive minutes 

- r • ' ' ' 

beginning with the morning "bell" or official time school 

began., yabl^ 1 'S+iows the rank order of ideal and actual 

use of classroom time by primary teachers with and without 

aides. Significant difference occurred between subsamples ^' 

on clas,sroom management, administration, and* preparation jDf • 

materials. The presence of aides seemed to reduce the amount 

of time teacher^ devoted to 'classroom management. Noting ' * . '* 

the placement of aides in classroom gr'ouping in Table 2, one 

can hypothesize that the work ''of aides with individuals and 



TABLE 3 



COMPARISON OF 25 PRIMARY TEACHERS RANK ORDER 
OF IDEAL AND ACTUAL USE OF CLASSROOM TIME 



RANK ORDER OF 
CATEGORIES. OF 
IDEAL USE OF TIM^i^" 



ACTUAL U^E OF TIME IN MINUTES 
TEACHERS WITM AIDES' TEACHERS WITHOUT AIDIS 



* 

INSTRUCTION' ~ 




3Sr.34- 




PLANNING FOR 

T "M C D T 7 r^T* T nXT 
liMo 1 KUU 1 lUN 


• 


'18.64 


■ iBP^" ■ 

20.6'9,'. 


• 

EVALUATION OF 




37.63 


? 


INSTRUCTION 

/ 

CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT^ 




> 40.42' 


J- 


29.52 . 


40.09, 


L , 

SUPERVISION ' 




15.50 


f- 14^.03 - 


CLERICAL 




5.36 




PREPARATION ' 
OF FAClLlflES 


( 


Z>94 . 


i . 1.83 


ADMINISTRATION^ 




.7.16 


' <^ .2.57 


PREPARATION 




11.06 


6.53 


OF MATERIALS^ 




y 


TOTAL' TIME 


167.15 





Rank order of teaching activities w^s derived from mean re^ponse^s of 
all 25 teachers on the quiestionaire "Inventory of teaching ystsks . 

Each teacher was observed ISJJt; c6nsecuti'V;e minutes for t<^d mornings. 

This table depicts the mean time spent in each 'category per morning. 

Non-teaching- activities* account foa^^.the- remainder of tha time. " ' 
** • * * - ^ - ' 

Differences between , teachers w^th and without aides was' si^nificah't 
at. .02 level. , jf^^ 

Differences between l^achei's with and*w*thout aides Was* significant 
Cat .01 level.. 

12 , ' .1. ' • , 



small' groups reduced the management demands made upon the teacher 
tJy some pupils. Also |- the .placement^ of teachen aides in control- 
ling children While the teacher was working with the whole class 
ipay accounis^or reduced time in -classroom fhanagement. ^ 

Followirig^j^B dlassroom observations , the teachers completed 
a 63-item qu^^pi^aire, rating how they would like to spend -their' 
morning classroom time. Each item related 'to one of the categories 

in the proposed model. This guestionnair'e was adapted from one 

s 

developed by Charters, Jr., to study changes in teaching- 
wlien -differentiated staffing was implemented, in Portland, Oregon. 
Table 3 shows the correlation on ideal and actual *use of time • 
by the teachers in both subsamples.^ Teachers, with aides were 
able to devote more time to activities they valued than teachers 
\tfithout aides. 

Each teacher also participated in a 20 40 minute interview. 
The purposes for the interview were to ascertain the teachers' 
general level of job satisfaction and -attitudes tdward the 
work of teaching and ^having teacher aides in the classroom. " 
Table. 4^epi^ts the signif icarttly higher level of job satisfac- 
tion of teachers with aides. ..^The presence of teacher aides 
and their assistance to teachers in the classrooms makes tfie 
work of teaching more satisfying tg teachers. Teachers re- 
peatedly reported during -the interview their selection of an * 
. aide^over c6nsultants, curriculum. materials or equipment 
for the use of a given sum oF money. Aides affect the teachers 
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TABLE 4 / 

COMPARISON OF THE RAW SCORES BETWEEN GROUPS ON INTE^EW ' 
• QUESTIONS PERTAINING TO -liEVEL OF JOB SATISFACTION'"' 



J 

i 



5* 



■ ) 



14 
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Primary 


Teachers 


LevQl of 


* 

• 


13 .with 
Aides 


12 without 
f Aide^ 


High 


9.0 


6 , 

. .-S,.. 


3 


Moderate 


8.5 








- 8.0 


2 


^ • r 
1 




7.5 ; 






7.0 




2 




6.5^ " . 


1 


* 




6.0 


2 


1 . 




5.5 


1 






'5.0 « 


V 


1 




4.5 


1 






4.0 




1 • * , 




3.5 







Low 3.0 

2.5 ' ■ 1.; 



* • 2.0 1 
1.-5 . • ■ 

i.O ' 

-(r>5 1 

0.0 
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^sense/of' accomplishment ^nd . feelings of self-worth. These 
teachers fe-lt that the aides were an invaluable' assistance 
to promoting individuafStzed instruction within the classroom. ■ - 

To determine if teacher aides actually do alter the amount 
of individualized instruction within the classroom, two trained - 
observers visited each* classroom nine times for five-minute , 

, recordings- of indicators of individualized instruction and level 
of pupil .task involvement. The method of perfo^-ming this part of 
the- research would be easily replicable by teachers, administrators, 
and parents interestecjl in studying, classroom changes. The 
observers recorded the 'number .of -levels- of difficulty of learnia^ ' ' 
tasks, .the frequency of the teacher "and. aide working wit^ / 

^ various sized .groupings of children', the number of kinds of ^ 
different activities that were provided children at a given moraeH't, 
and theUevel of task involvement of jchiltiren, yhe data analysis 
Suggested that the presence of teacher aides did not significantly - 
alter the teacher's ability to restructure the classroom to , : 

"increase individualized instruction. Because <3f nominal ' " 

inservice training on effective utilization of teaqhers ' time 

aad skills, teachers tended to persist in old patterns of 

behavior, with the addit:ion t^f the^aides, these teachers 

simply assigned to the aides some jobs that these' teachers 

*. ' ^ 

thought might be useful to the classrocSm. They did not seem 

• i' 
to perceive the' aide as an extra paii: of "^'helping hands" to 

assume essential though less^skilled teachihg' tasks so that 
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the teacher could concentrate on those tasks requiring a 

greater amount of .training and .expertise . 

• * « 

When policymaikers intend to institute a .change in the 

work^ of teaching, such change should be - ^cqompanie'd by 

appropriate iijservice training of the teachers . Though, the 

state Of California did suggest ti^at staff development be a • , 

, part of the budget' for schools employing a,ides in Early 

Childhood EducaiftiOn classrooms, the guidel^iTies did not provide 

for any linkage between inservice training and i,^stituti&ns of 

higher edu^cation^ What staff development did occur was piecemeal 

" an4 often d?.ctated j?y administration and not the teachers • 
Without staff developm^at on wliys to effectively utilize aides 

( as H?ell as 'special training for Aides, the** teachers continued 
to perform those activities that they felt were satisfying. 

^0)ther rapidly changing professional fields, such a§ medicine 
.and nursing, provide regular opportunities for updating skills^ • 
^ Persons in such occupations have released time during regular 
work hours to atten^ staff training sessions: I!n' the past^, 
teachers have usually beexi_jexpected to provide their own 
inservice training by attending evening courses, Saturday 
conferences, 5ff ter-school district sessions, and reading 
articles in educational magazines and journals. 'After dealing 

J w^ith twenty-five to thirty children during the day, teachers 
have little energy left to '^'retread" after school. It is time 

• that policymakers consider- the updating of teaching skills 
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to be a regu^.ar part of j the tesfeji^g job and provide both 

t^ime in which'^^p^^o so. 



the means and the tiime in whi 



^During the early part of tlje wdakday, when teachers are 

"fresh" and ready to afcquire new skil^ and ideag^' local 

school districts should periodically g!)^vide released tijne 

for inservice, training session^. The n^^^egislatipn, t 

introduced by Mondale at the federal le\^^^^or' the developmejit 

of Outreach prog'rams and by Hart in the 'Star^ of California ^ 

for the development of teactter^^centers whos^ thr^lt, for 

inservice training is determined by the assessed needs of 

the community's t^chffrs^ should! be proyidec^ funds so that 

their intent becoiros a reality. ' Ldcal inservice can offer ^ 

more indep^h> practic^ and continuous work on instructional^ 

curricular^ or organizational problems than piecemeal courses. 

offered at outside institutions or conferences. Local inservice 

■v. ' - ^ 

can be far more flexible and responsive to staff requirements. 



esponsive to stafi 

V 

vice ^rainingr fnl 



Without appropriate -inservice i;rainingr ^nttended innovations 

• ' \ ^ ■ 

will continue to be r*ecorded as "non-events." Changes in 
work patterns do not come about overnight by simply'>rX/riting 
proposals or altering names and labels. If socie'ty demands 
changes in the effectiveness of teachers ^ such changes need 
to be accompanied by signifi cant funds so that educational 
programs can be developed for the training of the staff ih* 
the 'new skills and knowledge required by each innovation 
introduced. This study on the effects of aides ojj teacher 
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use of time and individualization df instruction is only one 
examia^tion of the' limited effects of an innovation because 
the participants in the change were not fully trained tc{^dopt 
the needed behaviors to make the innovation successful. 
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